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Mother Goose Rhymes 


For 
Twentieth Century Boys and Girls 


MARY, MARY, TRIM AND AIRY 


Mary, Mary, trim and airy, 
How does your burro go? 
He goes just right, by day or night, 


Because he loves me so. 


Mary, Mary, trim and airy, 
Why does your burro mind? 

I give him corn at night and morn, 
And always I am kind. 


—L. H. H. 
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THE WEE WISDOM CLUB |\¥ 


BESSIE EVANS PETTINGER | 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 


SA.) HAT first evening at the dinner table was a trial 
never to be forgotten, at least by the three lit- 
tle girls who sat so quietly at the end of the long 
table. Everything was, for a few days, quite 

informal and they all did about as they pleased. They 
took their places as their fancy dictated, and talked or 
kept still just as they felt like doing. The girls who had 
been at Douglas Hall before sought out their friends, and 
carried on animated conversation in which the new-com- 
ers could take no part. The girls were friendly and po- 
lite to the strangers, but soon forgot them, leaving them 
to sit unnoticed. Our three girls were better off than 
the rest, for they had one another for company, and did 
not feel so much alone as many of the “new girls” did. 
Sallie and Margaret carried on a disjointed conversa- 
tion in subdued tones, while Lois sat studying her sur- 
roundings with so much interest that she forgot to eat 
until it was too late. 

The teachers sat at intervals about the table and 
seemed as out of place as some of the children. Miss 
Harshman, after asking the blessing, said pleasantly, 
“We are a little late in getting ready, this year; but by 
tomorrow we hope everything will be running smoothly, 
and we hope to have the little tables in the dining room 
instead of this long one. It is very hard for the new stu- 
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dents to become acquainted unless the old students will 
do their part; and so, girls, I ask you as a favor, that 
you will all help each other to feel at home until we 
really settle down for our winter’s work.” 


In spite of Miss Harshman’s words there was a 
chill in the atmosphere, and every one wished the meal 
would come to an end. Lois thought of Nellie and her 
parting words, “Don’t you dare like any of the girls you 
will meet better than you do me,” and the thought al- 
most choked her, and she sent out a silent answer now: 
“Oh, Nellie! I’d give a farm for just a sight of your 
face; and your dear little snub nose is worth more to 
me than five hundred of that girl across from me, who 
has been to Europe three times.” 

A long breath ending in a sob caught Lois’s ear, 
and she turned in surprise to see who was sitting next 
to her. It was a little girl about her own age, with red 
hair that curled and waved wherever it could escape 
from the ribbon. Her face was pale except the delicate 
pink of her cheeks, and her lashes were brown, but so 
lowered over the tearful eyes that Lois could not see 
the color. 

The child hung low her head when Lois turned, but 
the tears rolled down into her lap. Lois, under cover 
of the table, caught hold of the girl’s hand and gave it 
a squeeze. “Don’t you give up and cry now, whatever 
you do,” she whispered. “We all feel like doing the 
same thing, and when I get to bed, wild horses couldn't 
stop me from bawling; but I wouldn’t do it now where 
they can see me, for worlds.” 

The little girl pressed Lois’s hand in reply, and 
Lois whispered back: “‘No one has seen you yet, so 
just put your hand up as if you were fixing your hair 
ribbon, and that will give you a chance to dry your eyes 
on your elbows. That’s it; now you are all right. Now 
think of something hard: what’s nine times ninety-eight? 
nine times eight is seventy-two, and seven to carry. Nine 
times nine is eighty-one, and seven makes eighty-eight. 
That makes the answer eight hundred and eighty-two. 
What’s your name?” 

“Jane,” answered the child, somewhat startled at 
Lois’s rapid fire of questions, and also a little amused. 
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“Jane Kingsley; and I live in China, and I’ve got to 
stay at this school for years and years, and I don’t see 
how I am ever going to stand it, and my father can only 
come over once a year, and—and—” the eyes were fill- 
ing again. 

“Now don’t you give way again, or I'll give you 
more arithmetic, and you wouldn’t like that. Any girl 
that has as nice a name as you have ought to be willing 
to put up with some hard luck in other ways. You see 
one can’t expect to have everything one’s own way. My 
name is Lois, and I think it is a pretty nice name. My 
sister is sitting next to me; and the girl sitting next 
to her is Margaret Gray, who is from our town and going 
to room with us. All three of us are going to bawl our 
eyes out as soon as we are in bed; but we wouldn’t let 
anybody at this table see us for a million dollars.” 

“TI thought I was the only one,” said Jane; and now 
Lois saw that her eyes were a deep, deep brown. 

“That is what people usually think when they are 
having a hard time of it. But the longer I live the more 
I find out that everybody feels badly at times, but they 
just show it in a different way. Now when I feel like 
playing the baby act I just give my backbone a good 
talking to; I tell it to behave itself; that I won’t have 
any nonsense, and to straighten up and be as stiff as it 
should be. I tell you I make my backbone come to time 
so often that it keeps me busy—at least it has today.” 

“What in the world are you talking about, and what 
has your backbone got to do with it? You are the fun- 
niest girl I ever met; but—but—I like you so much!” 
said Jane, with a shy smile which ended in a soft laugh. 

“Your backbone has got everything to do with it,” 
answered Lois; “and if you'd only believe it you wouldn’t 
be on the verge of crying, right now. Just try it. Tell 
it to straighten up and give you courage.” 

This time Jane laughed outright and Lois joined 
her. The girls about them looked in their direction, 
and for the first time became aware of the four new 
pupils sitting in a row, and who, in the year to come, 
were to form so important a part of the school life. 

Miss Harshman, whose eyes had grown accustomed 
to seeing everything within the range of their vision, 
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had watched Jane with a growing certainty that here 
was a child who was to find it very hard to torget home- 
sickness—such a child as the faculty found it almost 
impossible to deal with; for no one can supply that 
home love, no matter how kind and sympathetic. Miss 
Harshman could find comfort for the golden-haired, 
blue-eyed lassie, for the black or brown-haired girl who 
had never been from home a week at a time in her life; 
she could persuade the jolly girl, or the frivolous girl 
to forsake her “‘blues”; but a red-headed girl was alto- 
gether different, especially if she had brown eyes and 
no freckles. 


From the time she had first seen Jane, early that 
morning when her father had said good-by to her at the 
station, Miss Harshman had dreaded the hour of home- 
sickness, knowing well that such a child as Jane might 
eat her heart out before she would get over the worst of 
it. To find the proper room-mate for the little girl had 
given her some thought already, and she had about de- 
cided to put her with jolly May Cummings—at least for 
a while—when she saw Lois turn and speak to Jane. 
Miss Harshman had seen the tears, although she and 
Lois were the only ones, and she felt sure the child 
would break down before the meal was over. So when 
Jane and Lois laughed aloud the Lady Principal made 
a sudden resolve. The girl who was to have shared 
Margaret’s room could be May Cummings’s room-mate, 
and Jane should be turned over to the three Rivertown 
girls, as Sallie, Lois, and Margaret were called. “And,” 
continued Miss Harshman to herself, with a smile at the 
remembrance of the conversation she had overheard on 
the train, “I wish they would ask to exchange room- 
mates. I think it would be best for them all.” 

While Miss Harshman was thinking thus to herself, 
Jane was saying, “Who is your room-mate? I am with 
a girl who knows all the other girls, and she doesn’t even 
know I’m alive. She has either been in another room all 
afternoon, or there have been girls in our room talking 
all about people and things I don’t know anything about. 
It makes me so lonely and forlorn I just wish I never had 
to have an education.” 
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“Be careful, or I'll have to give you some more 
mathematics,” laughed Lois. 

At which Jane replied, “No, you won’t; for I’ve 
taken your advice about my backbone, and it just works 
fine. Who is your room-mate?” 

“I do not know yet. My sister Sallie and I have 
one room, and Margaret and some girl who hasn’t come 
yet have the other room, opening into ours. We are 
going to ask Miss Harshman to let me be with the new 
girl, and Margaret and Sallie rcom together.” 

“Oh, I wish you were my room-mate instead of that 
Cummings girl!” sighed Jane, little thinking that a good 
fairy was about to grant her wish. The meal ended some- 
how, and the girls filed out. It was seven o'clock now, 
and by eight the three girls wanted to have their cur- 
tains up and their couch and table arranged, so as to 
be ready for their classes the next morning. 

When they reached their door Miss Harshman and 
Jane were just entering the hall. “Here is your room- 
mate, girls. This is Jane Kingsley, from China, and I 
know you will all like one another very much,” said the 
Principal, ignoring the fact that she knew Lois and Jane 
had already become friends. 

“Oh, Miss Harshman, it was just what Jane and I 
were wishing!” exclaimed Lois; adding, with a very 
pink color in her cheeks: “and, Miss Harshman, I know 
I was rude this morning on the train, and of course I 
would do just as you say—but mayn’t Jane and I room 
together, and Sallie and Margaret?” 


“I feel sure your mother would not object, so I will 
say yes, at least for a while, until we see how you get on. 
Lights out at eight-thirty, girls; but tonight there will 
be an extra hour on account of many of you who got in 
late. Use the time in arranging your room, for there 
will be little chance after tonight, until next Saturday. 
Good-night, and pleasant dreams. If you are in trouble © 
of any kind I want you to remember you have a friend 
ready to help you out—at least whenever I am able to do 
so.” As the Principal passed down the hall she said to 
herself: ‘Those four girls will need little help from me, 
for they are the kind who don’t get into trouble—at least 
not real trouble.” 
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When the nine-fifteen bell rang, announcing that in 
fifteen minutes the lights would be out, the four little 
girls looked about their future home with profound ad- 
miration. Dainty white Swiss curtains on brass rods 
hung from the broad, low windows; the table in each 
room was covered with an embroidered cloth in pretty 
washable material. Couch pillows were on the window- 
seats, soft rugs in front of the beds, and each white en- 
ameled chair had its own little linen pillow tied to its 
back. The one bookcase was filled with school books, 
each girl having her own shelf. Each one had her own 
end of the table, on which were her private belongings, 
and so it was with the dressers. Dainty paper shades 
fitted over the lights, and to add the last touch of charm, 
the girls had hung up the two or three small pictures 
they had stowed away in their trunks. But what gave 
the room the air of richness as well as beauty were Jane’s 
beautiful draperies she had brought with her from China. 
She was delighted when the girls told her that they had 
enough curtains, pillows, and rugs for both rooms, and 
she insisted that her things be taken out and divided 
equally, saying all the time, “You do not know how 
lovely your home-made things look to me; for I have 
never had a home and have seen only the Chinese work. 
My mother is dead, and father and I have lived always 
in a big hotel. Now if you will only let me share your 
beautiful things which make it look like home, I do not 
care what becomes of my things.” So the four had 
worked away with a will, and in the door-way they hung 
the heavy silk folds of curtain, embroidered in gorgeous, 
glittering dragons. On the window-seats were covers 
of silk and satin, all embroidered in many colors. The 
beds had silken “throws,” and so had the chairs. No 
wonder the girls were delighted and viewed their work 
with pleasure. No wonder that when several of the 

_other girls took a peep into the room they exclaimed in 
wonder, and that soon it was known all over the dormi- 
tory that “those four girls in the north room have the 
dearest. sweetest room you ever saw; and they seem like 
the jolliest crowd among themselves. i wonder who 
they are!” 

The nine-thirty bell rang and lights went out, re- 
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gardless of who had to undress in the dark. Our four 
girls were in bed just as the first stroke sounded, and not 
a minute before. In each of the four little white beds 
a very tired little girl curled up ready for sleep. 

“Now you may bawl your eyes out if you want to, 
Jane, and no one will see you,” murmured Lois sleepily. 

“I’m too sleepy,” answered Jane with a yawn; “and 
besides, I don’t want to, now that I have you for a room- 
mate, and am friends with Sallie and Margaret.” 

“I’m so glad you are to be my room-mate too; for 
I knew I'd like you, the minute I saw you down there 
making a baby of yourself.” Jane may have answered, 
but Lois never heard her; for indeed she never heard 
anything until the clang! clang! clang! of the hall bell 
awakened her for breakfast. 


THE LAND OF “TIT-BIT” 


By Ina Van Stan 


Once there was a little girl whose name was Polly. 
She lived in a land called Tit-Bit. Have you ever heard 
of that land? In that land all thoughts blossomed into 
flowers. You may think you would like to have your 
thoughts be flowers. But it was not easy for little 
Polly. Weeds would grow in her garden. Every un- 
kind thought or word would always make a weed. She 
would pull them up, but she would say to herself, “Those 
ugly weeds will not stop growing.” And then they 
would grow again. Every loving thought or word was 
a rose. If she would say, “Don’t—that’s mine,” or 
“Stop—don’t take that,” then a worm would come on 
her new rose and a sharp thorn on the stem, or another 
weed would grow and crowd out some of her pretty 
plants. If she would say, “I love you, mother,” or “I 
love you, father,” then a pretty rose would bloom on her 
rosebush. When she thought to herself, “I like my 
school teacher,” or “I love my Sunday-school class and 
my teacher too,” that would make roses. Pure and 
sweet words would make lilies white. If she said, “I 
like to be in the Sunday-school entertainments,” that 
would make a pretty flower. 
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Conducted by LIDA H. HARDY 


C HILD-GARDENING 
A 


GOSPEL OF NATURE STUDY 


THE LAW OF EXPRESSION 
Series XXIX 


GOD’S GIFT OF THE HORSE 


ND when we look into its eyes and see the 
soul of the animal look out upon us, with all 
its love, as well as its strange questionings, 
is it possible for us longer to remain among 

the company who feel that there is a great gulf fixed 
between man and the animal?’—T'rine. 

Of all the family pets, there is no animal that is 
more deeply interesting or more tenderly beloved than 
the cunning pet pony or the kind family horse. 

Nothing brings greater joy to the heart of a child 
than the privilege of being comfortably seated on the 
strong, friendly back of faithful Dolly as she leisurely 
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marches through meadow or lane. Then after the ride, 
how perfectly natural it is for every child to reward 
its kind, patient friend with the gift that to her is the 
sweetest and best—a nice lump of sugar or some plump 
juicy fruit! and not once forgetting the true, sincere 
patting and the fresh, sparkling drink. 


After the Ride 


The horse is a mammal and belongs to the order 
of Ungulata or thick-skinned animals, which do not chew 
the cud. To this same order belong the pony, the zebra, 
the donkey, and the ’cute little burro. 

Unlike the dog, the cat, and even good Bossy, these 
animals have only one toe and a single hoof to each foot. 

Our best horses have been brought over from Eng- 
land and are much like the Arabian horses, with the ex- 
ception of being taller and longer. 

The Arab is as kind to and thoughtful of his horse 
as he is of any member of his family. It lives in the 
same tent with him and sleeps among his children, who 
roll and tumble about their pet without the least fear of 
being hurt in any way. The Arab feeds his horse from 
his own hand, and would almost as soon think of selling 
one of his little boys or girls, as to part with his horse. 
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Arabian horses are quite handsome, as well as kind 
and amiable. 

Have you watched the working of God’s law enough 
that you see that these beautiful, loving creatures are 
only the picture of all the love and kindness which they 
themselves receive? The seeing eye watches the work- 
ings of this same law not only among animals, but sees 
it even in the insect and plant worlds. Best of all, we 
can see it work for ourselves. That is the reason we 
can afford only to send out that which we desire to have 
come to us. 

Our dear friend George T. Angell, who thought 
out the Humane Society and the Band of Mercy, said: 
“Try kindness and good care with the animals that help 
you, and you will have better work from them. Say to 
yourself, ‘I will treat this animal that is in my care, just 
as well as I would like to be treated myself, if I were 
this animal.’ You will learn to be thoughtful and kind, 
and your family will be happier, as well as your dumb 
animals.” 

If I were a horse I wouldn’t want to have my head 
drawn out of a natural position, by a tight check-rein 
like this, making my mouth sore, my neck stiff, and my 
knees weak, would you? 


Would You Like It? 

If I were a horse I wouldn’t want to have to wear 
blinders, which hold the heat and injure the sight. I 
would be more apt to shy if I couldn’t see what was be- 
hind or at the side of me. 
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And do you think it kind for men to cut off the 
beautiful, flowing tails of horses, just because some 
thoughtless people call it stylish? The dear God gave 
every horse a tail for a special purpose. He knew that 
the horse would need just exactly that particular kind of 
a gently sweeping brush with which to keep off the flies 
and insects. 

Do you think it would be pleasant to have flies and 
gnats settling on and creeping over your face when you 
had no way of driving them away? No! No! No! 
These things are not orderly. They are not following 
God’s law of love, which says that we must give the 
kind of treatment which we wish to receive. 

Mr. Angell was a man who always practiced the 
law of love in all his relations with men and the lower 
animals. A horse so spirited that others could not get 
into the saddle would stand perfectly quiet for him. 
When he was a boy, he never went past a kind-looking 
horse without stopping to have a talk with him. One 
Sunday morning, as he was walking to church with his 
good mother, he suddenly stopped to have a few friendly 
words with a very gentle-looking horse. Turning around 
his mother said: ‘““What do you suppose people will think 
of you, stopping right here on the public street, on the 
Lord’s day, on the way to church, to talk to a horse? 
Why, they'll think you’re crazy!” George said he didn’t 
care half so much what the people thought, as he did 
what the horse thought. 

One of the near relatives of the horse is the mule. 
Mr. Harvey Riley, superintendent of the government 
mules for over thirty years, says that no animal has 
been more cruelly treated than the mule. Yet no animal 
has been a greater friend to man. 

The mule has been complained of because he kicks. 
Mr. Riley says if mules are properly trained and kindly 
treated, they will be less likely to kick. Mules have a 
great deal of intelligence, are very teachable, and return 
good service when ruled by kindness. They kick be- 
cause for so long a time they have been mistreated by 
careless and ignorant people. They give only that which 
they or their parents have received. 
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These boys have learned something of the Law of 
Love and have practiced it with their pet donkey. In 
return they are given willing, obedient service, and a 
whole bushel of fun thrown in, every day. 

Another near relative is the pony, one of the most 
intelligent of the lower animals. Professor Gentry’s 
trained ponies, as they play seesaw, dance, and march, 
are one of the most interesting sights to be seen. It 
really seems that they can do anything but talk. 

When Professor Bartholomew, the famous trainer 
of horses, was in Boston, in the presence of a vast audi- 
ence of Boston drivers, he was presented with a splendid 
gold medal by George T. Angell, because he had trained 
his horses by kindness. 

Senator Stanford, of California, had cne of the 
finest collections of horses in America. They were just 
as gentle and lovely as could be, and would go at once 
to visitors to be petted and talked to. 

A friend said to Mr. Stanford: “Why is it that 
your horses are so gentle?” The Senator replied: “I 
never permit any man to speak unkindly to one of my 
horses.” 

Every boy and girl in the world should read Mrs. 
Sewell’s book, “Black Beauty.” It is a story of an 
English horse. And because the book has done so much 
toward getting people to stop using the tight check-rein, 
blinders, and docking. as well as getting people to show 
more love and kindness to their horses, and treat them 
more humanely—because it has done all this, it is called 
“The Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the horse.” 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” helped to give the colored 
people their freedom, you remember. Freedom is what 
everybody and everything is wanting. It is what you 
want. It is what J want. And the only way we can have 
it and enjoy it for ourselves is to let everybody and 
everything have their freedom. This is the freedom of 
which Jesus the Christ told us, and which he said we 
might all share simply by loving God and all that he 
has made. 
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Imetpa Octavia SHANKLIN 


TREASURE--BOX 


Part I 


“No need for hurry, Walin. She whom you believe 
to be the princess said not when she would return. If a 
day pass with no gem gained, that might occur from ill- 
fortune. I do not see occasion for haste.” 

Basha strolled along the sands, sometimes kicking 
at a pebble and looking inattentively down, sometimes 
calling to the gulls that floated on the waves close to her. 
Walin spoke not, but continued to search for the gems 
which she believed rightly belonged in the chest that the 
white princess had given her. Toward sunset she called: 

“Basha, Basha, I have found one. Come and see! 
In this shell it lay. Is it not fit to appear before the 
white princess?” 

“It is a royal gem, and you are most fortunate if 
she who came should prove to be the princess. Tomor- 
row I shall search. It is most stupid on the sands, with 
you ever stooping or sitting, never giving a word. Per- 
haps I also shall find a pearl, if I look diligently.” 

“Do not question it, Basha. The gems are here, and 
you will find if you seek. For my part, I did not dream 
such a fine pearl rested in our sands. You shall see your 
chest well lined with richness if you do as the princess 
requires.” 

Walin placed the pearl in the chest; then she said: 

“Come, let us race up to the gray tower. Labor is 
good, and it is better when balanced with play. My feet 
tingle for the exercise. My lungs hunger for the crisp 
air. Away!” 

The maidens ran to the gray cliff which they called 
the tower. They believed that the cliff was the exposed 
portion of a great castle that had been set back into the 
shore. They believed that the castle was inhabited by 
fairies who needed not doors for ingress or egress, who 
needed not windows for light. Fairies pass where they 
will to pass, and they have light through the will to see 
no darkness. So argued the maidens, and the castle in 
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the shore always commanded their esteem because of its 
powerful and beneficent inhabitants. 

When they reached the tower Walin was laughing 
in the zest of her splendid strength and Basha was shout- 
ing her glee at the restoration of her playmate. She had 
missed the companionship which never, until that day, 
had been disturbed by the slightest difference of interests. 

Early the next day both maidens were upon the 
beach. Walin began to search for the gems, which she 
knew were to be found if she looked in the right place. 

Basha strolled moodily up and down the sands, or 
she tormented Walin with words of disbelief. 

“Think you, of a truth, Walin, that she is the prin- 
cess? For my part, I shall wait and see if the real prin- 
cess does not come. As for the chest—well, if I choose to 
put into it the things that please my fancy, who should 
object? It is mine, given me by the lady of the ship.” 
So saying, she put into the box a pebble that the waves 
gave a peculiar luster. 

“That is not a real gem, Basha,’ warned Walin. 
“It is beautiful only because the water makes it shine. 
When it is dry it will not appear desirable. I have here 
a gem, washed up by the same wave that brought in your 
pebble. If you will look, Basha, you may fill your chest 
with gems fit to be worn in the presence of the princess.” 

“Princess or not, I shall put into my chest that which 
pleases me. Just now, I am going to rest for a time.” 

Basha stretched out on the white sands, and the 
breeze nioved her hair across her face. Through the 
waving strands she caught flashes of the sun glinting on 
the waves. The steady song of the sea soothed her ears. 
The monotony of the day oppressed her. Slowly her 
eyes closed to the sea, and the maiden slept. 

Walin searched on. 

Some days Basha joined Walin in the work of 
seeking, for she desired to keep near her friend. When 
she found a gem she put it into the box. In the days 
when her doubts denied the princess, she carelessly tossed 
in a pebble, a bit of iridescent shell, or a bright-hued 
leaf that came drifting from the trees farther from the 
water. 

Sometimes the quest led the maidens upon the rocky 
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precipices of the shore, sometimes Walin dug into the 
soil of the prairie. Every day she added to her treasure, 
and every night she went to sleep in the glad knowledge 
that she had carried out the wish of the princess. 


Basha had ceased to speculate upon the real nature 
of the lady of the ship. As the days passed, she came to 
think of the promised visit of the princess as a myth. 
But that she might keep with Walin, she joined each day 
in the search. 


“Even if the lady you serve is the princess, why does 


she not return, according to her promise?” she asked of 
Walin. 


“She will come, Basha. As she came once in the 
fulfillment of her word, so will she come a second time 
because she has so declared. I shall come before her 
with my treasure.” 

Upon conversations of this sort Basha was stirred 
to greater effort. For a few days she would search close- 
ly, and each day was rewarded by finding a gem. Then 


her courage would slacken, and she went with Walin 
only for the sake of the companionship. 


At the close of a day the two maidens stood look- 
ing seaward. There came a white ship over the waves. 

“Walin, Walin, the ship comes!” 

“Even so, Basha. Said she not as much?” 

The ship came closer, then cast anchor. There came 
down into the rowboat a man of high countenance and 
pleasing grace. When the boat was brought close, the 
man signified his wish to the captain, who asked the oars- 
men to cease. The man stood up and spoke: 

“Maidens, the princess bids me say that you are 
now to make your gems into the decorations that most 
please your tastes. Soon she will return, and you shall 
stand before her in the riches of your garnerings.” 

Then he ordered the oarsmen to put back to the ship. 

Walin clapped her hands, but Basha grew red of 
face. 

“When will you cease to believe in imposters?” she 
cried. 

Walin was too happy to be grieved by Basha’s man- 
ner. 
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“This night I shall take my gems to the jewel-smith. 
I will do as the princess directs.” 

The box was heavy, but she carried it to the smith. 

“Oh, friend,” she besought, “work your highest art 
upon these gems. Polish them until you make them show 
their fullest beauty. Set them in wires of purest gold. 

“Of these rubies, red as the lips of my princess, 
make me a wristlet. Of these diamonds that sparkle like 
the waves over which she came, make me a headpiece. 
Of these emeralds, green as the velvet of the carpet on 
which she stood, make me a neck chain. Of these to- 
pazes, yellow as her hair, braid me a girdle. These 
pearls, that are like her teeth for luster, sew upon my 
sandals. These opals, that change like the sea that 
spreads its smooth path before her, fashion into ropes of 
beauty that I may drape upon my robe.” 

Then said the jewel-smith, 

“These things shall I do, maiden, speedily and with 
a good will, using all the cunning of my brain that you 
may stand before the princess, fit to meet her royal 
approval.” 

He turned to Basha. 

“What shall I do for you, maiden?” 

“There is nothing that you can do for me. My chest, 
you see, is not like Walin’s.” 

The jewel-smith looked into Basha’s box. 

“No,” he said, “your chest is not filled so.” 

He lifted out the rubbish that was in the box, and 
sorted it over carefully. 

“Here are a few gems,” he said to Basha. ‘How 
will you have them used?” 

“T care not; I cannot stand with Walin, if she who 
comes should be the princess. Put all together, and make 
me a string of beads.” 

“A scanty number,” said the jewel-smith. “I will 
set the gems far apart, and you shall have your necklace.” 

The maidens departed. 

“What would you do, Walin, should the smith fail to 
have the gems ready for you by the time the ship comes?” 

“He has promised ; he will have them ready.” 


(Zo be Continued) 
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EPISTLES 


WirpraHam, Mass. 
Dear Wee Wispom—What lovely, sunshiny weather we 
are having. I don’t go to Springfield school any more. I go 
nearly three miles to school. I am in the eighth grade, and 


“WISHIN” 
am thirteen years old. Last week when we were coming out 
of school, one of those “testers” came along. The man in it 
—his name was Mr. Thrasher. He stopped his auto and said 
he would give us a ride. We didn’t know anything about him 
then; we never even saw him before. There were four of us— 
Walter Pease, Ernest O’Corner, Mabel my sister, and I. He 
took us up on the Wilbraham Mountains, and then came down 
the mountain like the wind; he didn’t have any brakes on 
either. When we came to the street we usually went home on, 
the two boys got off and walked all that way home. My sis- 
ter and I went to North Wilbraham with him. He went 
down around Ludlow way, and he brought us right up to our 
own door steps. We got home at half-past four, while the 
boys got home at five. That was the best auto ride I ever 
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had. I am eager for skating, and I guess I am not the only 
one. From your loving Wee, Heren E. Harpy. 
P. S—I am sending a picture of myself, and also a draw- 


ing. 


Spokane, WasuH. 
Dear Wee Wispom—lI like to have you come every month, 
and like to pay fifty cents a year for you. I like to read 
your stories very much, too. I am now nearly nine years old, 
and you have been coming to me since long before I could read 
you. But now you get more and more interesting to me every 
month. So here are your traveling expenses for another year, 
and be sure to come. We have an inter-state fair here every 
year. Papa took Mary ana me to the fair and we had a lovely 
time. We went in and saw the Indian Village. We saw the 
grand stand; we had supper there. There were two great 
big white houses; we went through them. One had fruit in 
and the other had sewing, and they advertised butter and 
eggs. And we saw an aeroplane. We saw pigs, cattle, horses, 
and sheep. Your friend, Heten VosHeEtu. 
[We are glad to have Helen with us another year.—Eb.] 


Taste Rocx, 
Dear Wee Wispom—I have a flower garden. The cosmos 
died in transplanting, and the gladiolus too, after. they grew 
awhile; but the others grew and blossomed. The sweet peas 
were very pretty while they were in blossom, as there were 
so many colors. The marigolds were very pretty in the garden, 
but we did not pick many, as they smelled bad. The sweet 
alyssum is in blossom now, as it could not blossom before on 
account of the drought. The calendula blossomed mostly be- 
tween the sweet peas and the marigolds. Next year I am also 
going to plant some dahlias or some more cosmos. I will stop 
now. Your Wee, Tuomas D. Howe. 


[Our good friend Thomas sends with his letter Wee Wis- 
pom’s visiting fare for another year, and we assure him she is 
very glad to continue her visits to his home and we all would 
like to hear from the little brothers.—Ep.] 


AtamepbA, Cat. 

Dear Wee Wispom—I am sending you my first story and 
hope you will like it. I go to the Alameda Home of Truth 
and am trying to be a good Truth student. I get Wee Wispom 
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every month and enjoy it very much. I am nine years old 
and have been going to the Home of Truth ever since I was 
a baby. I have a brother older than I am. He will be twelve 
on November 20th. Truly yours, Ina Van Stan. 


Camp Crook, S. Dax. 
Dear Were Wispom—I will send you a picture of my sis- 
ter Sylvia, and me. My teacher took it the Fourth of July. 


The March number was the first number I got. You are a 
good paper. I like to read your letters and stories. Some 
time I will send you a story. I ought to have written you be- 
fore, but school was going and I was too busy. I am eleven 
years old, and live in the country. I like better to live in 
the country than in the city. Yours truly, Marver Lenpe. 


Forey, Minn. 

Dear Wee Wispom—As the children and I all like your 
visits so well and we are all so pleased at your coming, I 
thought I would write a letter to help you along. You did 
not come until four or five days late for October, and the time 
did seem long. We all enjoy the “Club” very much, and all 
the stories. Every Sunday papa reads in the Bible and then 
reads Blanche’s Lessons, and we learn how to be better and 
how to be more loving and kind to everything. We don’t 
know anybody around here that takes Wee Wispom, and often 
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wish we were where we could meet with some of the Truth 
people. As this is only my second letter to you, I will bid 
you good-by. With love to all the Wees, 

Mama (Mrs. G. Latterell). 


OUR THANKSGIVING GUESTS 


Our Thanksgiving Guests from St. Louis Sunday School 
of Practical Christianity. 

My Dear Mrs. Firtmore—I am sending you letters written 
by my pupils. I am teacher of the primary class in the Sun- 
day school of Practical Christianity, and have had all my pu- 
pils (that could) write a little letter to you. 

I am a girl sixteen years young, and am very glad that I 
have the chance to become a Sunday-school teacher, espe- 
cially of the primary class, for I love children. 

I have a nice class of boys and girls, and try to teach 
them to follow our Lord Jesus Christ. I must say that all 
these boys and girls are very good, wise, mannerly children. 

I read them stories out of Wee Wispom, and also explain 
Miss Blanche’s Bible Lessons to them. I think Miss Blanche 
is a very dear, sweet girl, and I cannot begin to tell you how 
very helpful her Lessons are in explaining the Bible to the 
children. Her saying “God is my Intelligence” has helped 
me so much in my work. I am taking the “Weekly Unity,” and 
have a prosperity bank. Father takes the monthly “Unity,” 
which I read often, and find very interesting. 

I will take a picture of my pupils Sunday, if the weather 
permits, and will send one to Wee Wisvom as soon as they are 
finished. 

In our Sunday school we have five classes—three of girls, 
and two of boys. Mrs. Ketterer conducts the Sunday school. 
She is a very dear, sweet woman, and we all think a great 
deal of her. She also teaches the Bible class. Miss Buschardt, 
Miss Shutte, Mr. Bunting, and myself, are the other teachers. 
We have a very nice Sunday school. 

With lots of love to all my dear wee brothers and sisters, 
I remain, your loving Wee, Crara BEHLE. 

We are very happy to welcome our St. Louis friends to 
our Thanksgiving table, and shall serve them with the richest 
viands of our love and the most refreshing waters of our joy. 


Our table has been very much enlarged this year, to pro- 
vide a place for the new guests. We miss some of the old faces, 
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but many new ones have appeared, so in all, the Wee family 
shows a large increase at this Thanksgiving reunion. But 
we have abundance for all, for out of the unfailing storehouse 
of the Father’s bounty we are provided with every good and 
perfect thing. As the sweet song of David tells, we have found 
that “Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies.” We have learned that these “enemies” are not 
real things; that they are only wrong thoughts about life. 
Some of these “enemies” we call sickness, trouble, pain, pov- 
erty—anything and everything that hides from us the loving, 
life-giving, providing God. Knowing this, each Wee can sing 
with David, “My cup runneth over;” for so it does when we 
remember that God’s goodness and bounty do “follow us all 
the days” of our lives. For these reasons we love to give 
thanks, not only on Thanksgiving Day, but every day in the 
year. 

While we are placing our St. Louis guests at the table we 
will listen to their words of greeting to Wee Wispom.—Ye 
Eprror. 

Lawrence Locan: “I have been with you seven years, and 
like you very much. I am ten years young. I go to the Sun- 
day school of Practical Christianity, also to public school, and 
am in the fifth grade. I am your loving friend.” 

Norma Scumipr: “I am nine years young. I love our Sun- 
day school. I am in Room 13 of the Hodgen school; I like my 
school and teachers. I love Wee Wistom. I am your loving 
Wee.” 

Rosert Krenn: “This is my first visit to you. I go to 
Sunday school every Sunday. My teacher’s name is Miss 
Clara, and I like her very much. She reads us nice ‘Wee’ 
stories. We are going to have a church social; in our last one 
our little class took part, and we liked it very much. Love 
to all the Wees.” 

Heren: “I am seven years young. My sister and I go 
to Sunday school. I am in the primary class. We have a nice 
crowd of little boys and girls in our class, and have a nice 
young teacher. She has been with us since Christmas. Your 
loving friend.” 

Ex:mer Meyer: “I am glad to visit you. You visit me 
every month, but I would rather you would visit me every 
week, for I lave your stories. I like ‘Buzzy’ so much, and 
think Aunt Mary very nice to write such a nice story. With 
lots of love to all my Wee brothers and sisters, I am your 
little Wee.” 

Vera Scuorrr: “I will tell you how I spent my vacation: 
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there is a new house next door, and we played there every 
day. Sometimes we visited the beautiful parks of St. Louis. 
I was real glad when school started. I am ten years old. I 
have a little brother named Herbert. He is six years old. 
Both our birthdays are on the first of September. My brother 
goes to kindergarten, and likes it. I practice my piano les- 
sons and do lots of housework.” 

Detta: “I am nine years young; I got a little sister four 
years young, and two brothers. I like to go to Sunday school, 
because I learn many things there.” 

Scuweicxuarpt: “I am five and a half years 
old. I love to go to Mr. Schroeder’s Sunday school, for I 
love him and all the teachers there. I am trying to be a good 
child and learn to recite a nice piece about Santa Claus. I 
am your little friend.” 

Tueopore Vorz: “This is my first visit to you. I am seven 
years young. I like Sunday school, and go ’most every Sunday. 
Miss Clara-reads us such nice stories. I liked the story about 
Phil. I like my public school, too. I will come again some 
time. I am your little friend.” 

Georce Lanceporr: “I am a ‘wee’ boy, and I am glad to 
be here. I go to Sunday school ’most every Sunday. Our 
teacher read the story of ‘Buzzy.’ I liked it so much. Buzzy 
must be a very smart animal, and also very pretty. We are 
going to have our pictures taken Sunday, and I am so glad. 
With love to all the Wees, I am your loving friend.” 

Emma Kvuy: “I am happy to meet you again. I like my 
Sunday school and Sunday-school teacher, and have not missed 
a Sunday yet. With all my love.” 

Grorce Benrens: “I am eight years old. I go to the 
Freemount school. I am in the second grade. I am one of 
Wee Wispom’s readers. I enjoyed my vacation very much. 
There is a stable just across the way; every morning I went 
over and helped the stable boss harness the horses, and then 
went with him on his rounds. They had a small Shetland pony, 
and every evening we would harness him to his buggy, and 
take him out for a drive. I have a large express wagon which 
I played with every day on the sidewalk with the other boys. 
We played firemen, soldiers, cow boys, moving men, and po- 
licemen. We played until dinner, and after dinner we played 
all afternoon. I went to bed at eight o’clock. Love to all the 
Wees. Your loving Wee.” 
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Lizzre Weser: “I like to read you very much, and am al- 
ways glad when you come. I go to Sunday school, and like 
my teacher and Sunday school very much. I must get to my 
studies. Your little friend.” 

Erner Kromer: “This is my first visit to you. I am seven 
years young. I go to Sunday school with my auntie. She 
teaches me to say my prayers, morning and evening and before 
I go to school. I go to Mt. Pleasant school. I cannot write 
yet, so mama is writing for me. I get lonesome sometimes, 
and wish “that I had a wee brother. I have a little cousin 
Elsworth, two years young. With love to all.” 

Vioter Voerrz: “I am seven years young. I go to Sun- 
day schocl. I cannot write, so mama is writing for me. I 
have the sweetest little brother, two years young. He is in- 
terested in my Wee paper; mama reads it to us both. Cousin 
Ethel comes over, and we then have a good time. With love 
to all.” 

KatuertnE Scuarr: “I am eight years young. I go to 
Sunday school and like it very much; I like my school too. We 
are having lovely weather. We are going to have our pictures 
taken Sunday. Love to all. I remain your friend.” 

Epwarp Suati: “This is my first visit to you, but you 
have visited me a long time. I go to Sunday school ’most 
every Sunday, and love to go. We have twenty-four little 
boys and girls in our class; our teacher is Miss Clara. We 
like her very much. Love to all the Wees.” 

Viotra Scutac: “I am eight years old. I have gone to 
Sunday school ever since I was five. I have a little brother 
six, and two older brothers. My papa and mama attend the 
Practical Christianity church. I love to read the Wee Wispom 
stories. The ‘Birthday Song’ was very nice. Love for all 
the Wees.” 

Homer H. Scuroepver: “Vacation is now over, and we all 
are back in school. I have had a good time this summer, and 
hope that all the Wees had the same. I am eight years young, 
and have a big sister, seventeen. I have a velocipede, and ride 
it almost every day. I love to read the letters and stories 
in Wee Wispom, which I get at our Sunday school. We have 
a kind young lady for our teacher; her name is Clara Behle. 
We have a large class of little boys and girls. Love to you 
all. I am your little friend.” 
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BLANCHE’S BIBLE LESSONS 


Lesson 6, November 6 
“THE LAST SUPPER.’—Matt. 26: 17-30. 


Gotven Text—“This is my body which is given for you: 
this do in remembrance of me.”—Luke 22:19. 4 


The Last Supper was a religious feast, and it was called 
“keeping the passover.” This supper was the last Passover 
Jesus ever kept with the disciples. While they were all at 
table Jesus said that one of them would betray him into the 
hands of his enemies. The chief priests, you know, wanted 
to find Jesus, and try him and condemn him to death. He 
was dangerous to their power. 

Jesus knew that one of his followers would betray him, 
and when Judas said, “Is it I?” Jesus answered, “You have 
said.” We know that it was Judas who sold his Lord for 
thirty pieces of silver. 

Now, the disciples represent certain faculties in us. For 
instance, John means love; Peter, faith; Andrew, strength; 
James, judgment, etc. Judas means acquisitiveness, or greed. 
He represents that faculty in us which when highly devel- 
oped makes money-getting—the grasping of possessions—the 
main idea in our minds. It sometimes makes us forget about 
Divine Love, and that we are all brothers and sisters. 

But we must not think this Judas faculty in us is bad. 
It is simply being put to a wrong use. 

We have been taught that praise and blessing multiply 
things, haven’t we? Then if we realize that all our life, health, 
happiness, and wealth come from God, or Spirit, and if we 
praise and bless this wonderful Spirit which gives us all 
things, our good will increase. 

This is the right use of the Judas thought in us, because 
we have a right to all the good things of the Spirit, and we 
are not depriving any one, because the supply never runs 
out. It is not like the getting of money, which leaves some 
brother or sister with less. In fact, the more life and love 
and joy we have, the more people will like us and the more 
help we can be to them. Let us not be selfish nor full of 
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greed, but use our Judas faculty rightly, and by praising 
and blessing our good, increase it all the time. 


Lesson 7, November 13 
WORLD’S TEMPERANCE LESSON.—Matt. 24: 39-51. 


Gotpen Text—“Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation.”—Matt. 26:41. 

We read today about Jesus telling the disciples to watch 
for his return to earth, and the Golden Text is, “Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” 

This text is just as important for us as it was for the 
disciples. What is prayer? It is going into the silence, isn’t 
it? So we are to sit quietly and let the Spirit talk to us. We 
are to realize that we are one with the Christ and with all 
good—that is praying. 

“To watch”—that means to watch our tongues, that they 
speak only truth, and our minds, that only good, real thoughts 
are allowed to enter. Now why are we to watch and pray? 
The text says, “That ye enter not into temptation.” 

If we do not watch, our minds are apt to get all filled 
up with shadows of hate or sickness, and if we do not pray, 
or sit quietly and know that we are God’s perfect children, 
we may speak shadowy, unreal words, and forget that all that 
is real is good. 

What is being “led into temptation”? Being tempted by 
untrue thoughts to believe that they are true. The Christ is 
always within, willing to make itself known and to help and 
guide us, but if we have forgotten to watch and pray, we will 
not recognize this great Spirit. We will not even know that 
it is within us, and so it will not be able to help us. 

Let us be sure to watch and pray that we may be able to 
know the real from the false, and that the Christ within us 
is the almighty Spirit which can do all things. 


Lesson 8, November 20 
JESUS IN GETHSEMANE—Matt. 26:36-56. 


Gotpen Text—“The Son of man is betrayed into the hands 
of sinners.”—Matt. 26: 45. 

We have learned that sinning was missing the mark. Now 
these sinners into whose hands Jesus fell, were unfortunate 
people who had missed the mark of Truth. They had not lis- 
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tened to the voice within; had not learned about the Almighty 
Spirit which is everywhere present. 

They thought that their power, authority, and high of- 
fices were the only things worth having, so they were afraid, 
because Jesus was attracting so much attention and doing so 
many wonderful works, that he would take their power away 
from them and the people would elect him to the high office. 
They hated the man who could have taught them how to be 
much more powerful than they were. He could have taught 
them what .we know—that their little power was nothing at all 
compared to the power of Spirit. They could have learned 
how to use that spiritual power and have done all the things 
that Jesus did, and even greater. 

But they did not realize all these things. They did not 
look upon Jesus as a friend who would gladly help them, but 
as an enemy. 7 

So they shut the door and would not let the Truth enter. 
They missed the chance to learn what we are learning today— 
that the Spirit within us is all Life and Health and Joy and 
Power. 

We will not shut the door, but will leave it wide open 
to the Truth, and will use a power greater than any of which 
the chief priests ever dreamed. 


Lesson 9. November 27 
THE TRIAL OF JESUS.—Matt. 26: 57-68. 


Gouven Text—“Who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again.”—I Peter 2:23. 

Today’s lesson is the story of the trial of Jesus before the 
High Priest and scribes. 

Judas had betrayed him and led his enemies to him. They 
had captured him, and now he was given a trial—but a very 
unjust one—because the priests were determined to put him 
to death. They might just as well have done so without a 
trial. 

Instead of giving him every chance to prove his innocence, 
as our courts do, they treated him with the greatest cruelty, 
even tearing his garments and reviling him. If a prisoner 
were treated in that manner today he would probably com- 
plain of it, but Jesus did not. He took it all, never giving 
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back a cross word. Why do you suppose he did it? Was it 
because he was afraid of them? 

No, it was because he was above it. He would not lower 
himself to utter unkind words. 

He knew that unkind words always bring trouble, and 
he felt no anger toward his judges, because he realized it was 
their ignorance that made them act so. And it is that lesson 
which is contained in the Golden ‘Text which we want to get 
today: “Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again.” 

When unkind or untrue words are spoken to us we should 
be above answering with cross words. These words cannot 
hurt us if we remember that perfect love surrounds us; and 
they are untrue anyway, so what is the use of worrying about 
them? The only person who need be concerned over them is 
the one who said them; for they will bear fruit after their 
kind. That, too, is one of the reasons why we should not re- 
turn evil for evil. We should be wise enough to know that 
every evil word we speak rebounds on us and brings trouble 
and pain. So Love and Wisdom teach us to be as Jesus— 
“Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again.” 


BLANCHE’S CORNER 


“I don’t see a blame thing to 
be thankful for—so there! Ma 
says I ought to be thankful I’m 
alive an’ well; be gee, I ain’t! 
With all the bad luck I’m havin’ 
I'd jest ez soon be d , well, 

m.)of course I don’t ezactly mean 
;/ that; but it’s mighty hard. When 
a feller’s got a teacher ’at’s so 
mean it’s made her cross-eyed, an’ 
his mother won’t have no turkey 
dinner ‘cause it ain’t right to kill 
things, an’ all the other kids is 
tellin’ about the dandy stuffin’ and sich their goin’ to 
have in their turkey, an’ thet they allus like drumsticks 
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best—ain’t it enough to make a feller mad—now ain't 
it? I just got a mind to stay out here behind the barn 
all day. 

“I should think those chicksies ‘ud be thankful 
*cause all they got to do is jest eat all they want and 
play all day; but I should think they’d miss their mother 
what Simonses run over last week. Course there’s allus 
some things to be thankful fer—mothers an’ such. 

“Jiminy! I thought I heard Uncle Charlie laugh- 
in’ I didn’t knew he was comin’. I’m goin’ in an’ see. 

“Well, here I am back of the barn again. I wuz 
so ’shamed about the way I acted this morning thet I 
jest had to come out here an’ take it all back. 

“It wuz Uncle Charlie I heard, and he had brung 
Aunt Minnie an’ a lot of candy. My, but Aunt Minnie 
can make a lot of good things out of nuts an’ stuff! an’ 
I’m so full I hev to move easy or I'll bust. 

“My school teacher wuz there fer dinner. Ma in- 
vited her ’cause she’s boardin’, an’ I set next to her. I 
didn’t like it very well at first; but say, I wuz mistaken 
about her. I guess she didn’t get cross-eyed from mean- 
ness, ‘cause she ain’t mean a tall, and’ cross eyes ain't 
so bad when you're close to ’em. 

“She kep’ a-passin’ me all the good things, an’ 
never noticin’ how much I took; an’ when ma said she 
wuz afraid I’d been pretty bad in school lately, she never 
give me away a tall, but just said, ‘Oh, no, I don’t think 
he means to be bad—he is just full of life and fun.’ 
Like an’ fun! Now what do you think of that? An’ 
me stickin’ pins in her chair and everything. 

“T tell you what—next time Billy Henderson calls 
her squint-eye I’m goin’ to wipe up the earth with him. 
No, I won’t either, ‘cause teacher told ma that she 
thought after ’while I’d begin to see that playin’ ball 
was a better way to use my energy than fightin’, so I 
guess she don’t want me to fight. But anyhow, I'll tell 
Billy how nice she is, an’ I’Jl bet he’ll be after his mother 
to invite her to their house. 

“There’s jest lots of things to be thankful fer— 
even if I didn’t think so this mornin’. An’ the thing I’m 
thankful fer most is thet I got sense enough to be thank- 
ful.” 
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THANKSGIVING 


I'll give thanks, and you'll give thanks; 
We'll all give thanks together! 

We'll have a great Thanksgiving Day, 
Whatever wind or weather. 


I'll be glad, and you'll be glad, 
And we'll all be glad together! 
Gladness is sunshine night and day, 
In spite of wind and weather. 


I'll be good, and you'll be good, 
And we'll all be good together! 
Goodness, we'll find, is loving Mind, 
And that makes splendid weather. 
—M. 


8a IF THERE IS A BLUE MARK atthe end of this notice, it is because 
you have forgotten to invite WEE Wispom tocontinue her visits to you 
You must not miss her this year, for she has planned many new treats 


for her readers, great and small. 


I, Wisdom, cause those that love me to inherit substance and I will full 


their treasuries.” 


Del 


MAMIE’S THANKSGIVING. 


Myrtle Fillmore. Ernst Krohn. 
Dear Lord, I am thank-ful, so thankful, That You are 


I 

2. For Life would be sure to go withYou, And _ ther no - 
3. There would nev - er be an-y-thing do- ing; There'd nev-er be 
4. So I'm thank- dear Lord, so ful, are 


| 
mev - er a - way. I'm sure [I don't know what would 


bod - y could live; And the flow- ers and grass would 
an - y-thing done. With - out You, O - Lord, there is 
with us to - day; For I know all the good and 


T 
{ = 


hap - pen If You would go off and stay. 

with - er, Andthe sun no light could give. 

noth - ing— Not any - thing un -der the sun, 

bless - ings Where - ev - er You are must stay. 


—— 
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